LEADER OF HIS RACE

other day, and the newspapers of all the large cities praised
it and called it the greatest speech ever delivered by a
colored man. When I heard that, I said: /There must be
something wrong with it, or the white people would not be
praising it so.' I got the speech and read it. Then I said,
'Ah, here it is,' and I read his words, 'the colored people do
not want social equality.3 (This man's interpretation of
this sentence in the speech, "The wisest among my race
understand that the agitation of questions of social
equality is the extremest folly, and that progress in the en-
joyment of all the privileges that will come to us must be
the result of severe and constant struggle rather than of
artificial forcing.") I tell you that is a lie. We do want
social equality. Why, don't you want your manhood
recognized? Then Mr. Washington said that our emanci-
pation and enfranchisement were untimely and a mistake;
that we were not ready for it. (Naturally, Mr. Washing-
ton said no such thing.) What did he say that for but to
tickle the palates of the white people? Oh, yes, he was
shrewd. He will get many hundreds of dollars for his
school by it."

Let it not be thought that this attitude represented any
large or important body of opinion among the Negroes.
The great majority both of the leaders and the rank and
file enthusiastically accepted both the new leader and his
new kind of leadership. The small minority, however,
holding the view of the preacher quoted, continued
to cause Booker Washington some annoyance, which,
although continuously lessening, persisted in some de-
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